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BELLINGHAM'S OWN MUSEUM 

Our mini-museum finally became a 
reality for our open house on May20, 
1990, in the building on Common St. , 
which originally housed the Bellingham 
Library. 

Many hours were spent by Commis- 
sion members setting up displays. 

We touched on the following--schools, 
quilts, Town history, Grange P of H140 
industry, civil defense photography 
costumes,Police Chief Euclid Fleuette, 
railroads, library, and drive-in movies 
We obtained a display case through 

the courtesy of Joyce Godbout. Other 
display cases through the courtesy of 
Arpin Remodeling Inc., Bellingham 
Lumper Cos, Franklin Glass Co.Inc., 
Bellingham School Dept., Al Charpen- 
tier, and Kate Breitfelder. We thank 
them all for their generosity. 

At 3:00 P.M., Chairman Ernest Taft 
presented to Donald J. Moore,Sr. a 
plaque showing the Historical Commis- 
Si0NS appreciation for all his con- 
tributions of historical interest. 

Hopefully, a similar award will 
be presented at each Memorial Day 
Open House. Our artifacts are ob- 
tained through the generous spirit of 

townsfolk. 

Irving Comee-"Manatawa"- a full- 
blooded Indian spent the afternoon 
with us, chatting with interested folk 
His regalia fascinated the children 
among us. 

Light refreshments were offered 
and over 100 visitors stepped in out 
of the rain to view our displays. 

Many encouraging remarks and much 
interest. was shown:(encouraging to 
gommisslon members) 


much to be done 
in the building BUT we have taken the 
first’ BIG,»STEP to securing our Town's 


There s1sistilLl 


Hustoryamscataloging, jfaling® sorting, 
and recording are an on-going project. 
The Museum is to be open on 
Sundays throughout the summer from 
1:00-5:00. We hope you will pay us a 


NEW MUSEUM DISPLAY 


Wrnghaw's Oldest Residevt- 


Sia 


Irving Comee--MANATUWA 
HAPPY "100" BI 2THDAY 
Glendolene Lee 


BELLINGHAM IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY 


Indians inhabited the place now known as Bellingham from ancient 
times, and were here when the town was incorporated on November 27, 
oy 

In his book "New England Indians," Leo Bonfati tells us that the 
North American Indians are divided into seven distinct "language" or 
family groups. 

Three of these groups lived east of the Mississippi River; these 
were the Appalachians, Iroquois and Algonquins. 

In the early years of the 17th century, our area was under the 
domination of the Algonquin Family, and the principal Nations in the 
Family were the Pequots of Connecticut, the Narragansetts of Rhode 
Island, the Wampanoags of the Cape Cod area, the Massachusetts in and 
around Boston and Massachusetts Bay, and the tribe from which our 
state received its name, the Pawtuckets who ranged from Lowell, Mass 
to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, the Abenakis of Maine, and the Nipmucs, 
or "Inland" Indians inhabiting interior Massachusetts. 

The "Nations" were actually federations of tribes banded together 
for trade and protection against their common enemies. 

Each tribe was ruled by a Sachem (pronounced saw'-kim) who was in 
most cases a member of the Federation's Council. 

The Council chose from among their members one who was the Great 
Sachem; this leader was responsible for enforcement of all of the 
Council's laws. 

The Nipmuc Tribe was comprised of several smaller clans or commun- 
al groups of Indians, such as the Muksquits of Medway, or the Wallo- 
monopoags of Wrentham. 

Our Bellingham territory was in what was called the "Nipmuc 
Country" because several clans of Indians bearing the general descrip- 
tion of Netmooke or Nipnet resided here. They were generally spoken of 
as Nipmucs, and their lands extended westward from near Boston to the 
Connecticut River, and northward from Connecticut and Rhode Island 
into New Hampshire, with extensions into all of these states. 

It is said that when lands in the vicinity of Boston were purchased 
by the colonists from the Massachusetts Indian Nation, the Nipmucs 
were being governed by a female or squaw Sachem whose home was on or 
near Wachusett Mountain. A female Sachem was a rare figure in those 
times. 

Not long after the land acquisitions, the Nipmuc Tribe became divi- 
ded internally. Tribe members allied themselves with neighboring and 
more powerful chiefs such as those of the Massachusetts, Narragansett, 
Pokanoket, and others. 

With the ever-expanding territories of the colonists, the Indians - 
truly our Native Americans - found their existence more and more diffi- 
cult in their shrinking lands. 

In great measure, this situation contributed to the devastating King 
Philip War of 1675. In fact, it is even more distressing to note that 
those Indians who had become Christians through the labors of "Apostle" 
John Eliot, and did not join with Philip, were suspected and abused 
long after the war ended when Philip was killed in the Great Swamp 
Battle in Rhode Island. 

The area now included in Bellingham was, in Indian times, part of a 
"plantation," peopled by colonial settlers from Dedham and Sherborn in 
a continuing westward movement ecompassing Bellingham, Holliston, 
Medway, and later, Milford. 
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Contrary to popular belief, 


referred to today, and 
and equitably with the 
required the colonists 
rights of the natives. 

However, it is also 


Indians. 


to observe and 


a matter of record that, over time, 


in most cases, early land transactions 
between the colonists and the Indians 
drawn agreements and deeds. Copies of 
it is apparent 


were executed under properly 
many of these documents can be 
that the colonists dealt fairly 
law and religious conviction 
comply with the acknowledged 


eas i Ta Il 


the white 


settlers drove increasingly hard bargains and eventually offered only 
barter for large areas of land in exchange for liquor and worthless 


trinkets. 
Indian territories. 


In the end, the New World settlers literally stole the 


It is a sad commentary that in 1755, Governor William Shirley of 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay issued a proclamation ordering the 


"pursuit, capture, 


and execution of Tribes inhabiting the Eastern and 


Northern Parts of His Majesty's Territories of New England," with 
rewards for such imprisonment and execution. 
It is from this background that a recent visitor to the Bellingham 


Historical Commission Center came, 


in the person of Manatuwa, a direct 


descendent of the ancient Nipmuc Tribe. 
His lineage is of the Nipmucs through his father and mother and 


grandfather, 
is thus a true Nipmuc. 


and Manatuwa - whose anglicized name is Irving Comee - 


He has been accorded certification of Native American status by 
the Commission on Indian Affairs of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
At 80 years of age, Manatuwa carries himself in the lithe, straight 


manner of his Indian forebears, 


and dressed in carefully crafted and 


authentic Indian garb and ornaments, he is a most impressive person. 


During his visit, he was the center of attraction, 


answering ques- 


tions and explaining Indian customs and beliefs. 
We look forward to seeing you again, Manatuwa! 


The modern science of radio- 
carbon dating indicates that 
Indians were living in coastal 
Massachusetts over 9,000 years 
ago, and probably in the State 
of New York 12,000 years ago. 

When the European settlers 
arrived, a smoothly functioning 
culture was in operation. At 
that time the Indian population 
was nearly 100,000. 

Our Indians lived in settle- 
ments, where they had cleared 
land and established farming 
communities. They had cleared 
the land so well the early resi 
dents of Boston had to import ~ 
their firewood; there were no 
forests near that Town. 


An interesting sidelight to be 
found in all of this is in our 
present distribution of hardwood 
forests. 

The Indians cleared their land 
by burning; trees that did not 
sprout from stumps became fewer, 
while sprout hardwoods - oak, hick- 
ory, and some maples would grow 
again. 

Pitch-pines with fire-resistant 
cones could also perpetuate them- 
selves in the clearing fires that 
often darkened the sky. 

Whether Indian clearing or our 
New England weather caused the tree 
distribution is still unsettled. It 
is, however, a plausible theory. 


NEW LIBRARY'S LOCAL HISTORY ROOM 
DEDICATED 


On April 22,1990 the Bellingham 
Historical Ccemmission held a recep- 
tion in the New Public Library. The 
occasion was the dedication of the 
John Lundvall Historic Research Room 
in that building. The research room 
houses historical documents, booxs, 
genealogies and other information of 
local interest. 

Many people were present for the 
occasion. Chairman of the Historical 
Commission, Ernest Taft, said a few 
words of welcome, and gave a glowing 
tribute to the man we were there to 
honor and remember. Mr Lundvall was 
deeply involved with the protection 
and preservation of history in our 
LOWi.seess -Also on,hand was Mr. 
Patrick Leonard of Cambridge. He was 


a close ally of John's on several his- 


torical investigations. He pointed 
out to those in attendance, that un- 
less there was "absolute proof" of 
some information, it was heresy as 
fas as John was concerned. Mr. 
said that John always wanted to get 
to the truth, and then safeguard it 
for the future. Mr. Leonard reviewed 
the story of Deborah Samson-one of 
Bellingham's most famous women, and 
Massachusetts' state heroine family 

Members of the Lundvall.were on 
hand to share in the dedication. They 
included his wife Pheobe, daughter 
Lorraine, son, Kenneth, and their 
spouses. Mr. Lundvall's grandson was 
also present. We were glad they 


could be there when we commemorated the 


Patriarch of their family. 

A portrait of Mr Lundvall was 
unveiled during the program. The por- 
trait was presented to the library by 
the commission. It was painted by lo- 
cal artist Brenda LaPlante. The por- 
trait will proudly hang in this room; 
so that visitors will have an idea of 
the man the room was named for. Also 
presented to the library were copies 
of research papers/genealogies from 
the Historical Commission's own col- 
lection. 


Leonard 


The event was a great success. 
was heart-warming to see all those 
who turned out to honor a man who 
touched us all. Mr. John Lundvall's 
memory will be cherished by the Com- 
mission and the community he served. 
The naming of the Local Historical 
Research Room invhis honor, is a very 


st 


appropriate and much deserved recog- 

nition for all the time and energy he 
John is, 
sorely missed. 


spent on our behalf. and 


shall remain, 


Members of the Lundvall Family flank 
the portrait to be hung in the Local 
History Room. 


seers 


Dard you know that on October 3, 1949 
Norman Abram was born to a Bellingham 
couple, Louis and Dorothy Abram? He 


iLSuapie vexpert Carpenter ad craftsman 


shown on TVs "This Old House" and "New 


Yankee Workshop". 
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: Tongue in Check 

If your lips would keep from slips, 
Of five things have a care: 

To whom you speak, of whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 


1932-71990 or 1990-41932??? 
Step Into Our Time Machine---- 

May 9,1990 marked the return of an 

annual tradition in the lives of 


Bellingham school children. 


In the 1989 issue,*197, of the Crimp- 
ville Comments, there was a story about 
old-time Mayvole celebrations. The May- 
pole issue was distributed around town, 
including the usual drops at the local 
schools. A very attentive teacher at 
Stallbrook Elementary School, Mr. Will- 
iam Delaney, thought that the Maypole 
celebration should be revived. He en- 
Listed teacher,Mrs. ose Haley to help 
the 5th graders organize such an event. 


The idea of a MayDay celebration seemed 
to ignite the entire school in a fren- 
zy of oreparation. Soon, each class 

was undertaking some project that 

would reflect an earlier time in Amer- 
ican life. Some of the different themes 
represented were: period costumes, pat- 
riotic songs, jumping rope, nursery 
rhymes, folk-tales, May baskets, kite 
making and old time music. The medley 
of songs, which entertained us, includ- 
ed "A)Tisket, A Tasket'; “Down Ey "The 
Old Mill Stream", "“hile Strolling 
Through The Park One Day", "Anchors 
Aweigh" and "A Bicycle Built for Two". 


Some special guests were invited to the 
celebration. Lucille Nadolny, who in- 
sepired the original article in the 
Crimpville Comments, was on hand to 
enjoy the revival of one of her favor- 
ite childhood memories. Members of 
Bellingham's Historical Commission alse 
attended the event. It was a real 
treat to see the amount of effort that 
went into the planning of the program, 
really vay off...AllL involved de- 
serve a big hand of applause. 


The jewel of the MayDay celebration was 
the weaving of the Maypole by members ~ 
of Mr. Delaney's and Mrs. Haley's 
classes. It was obvious that much 
practice by the dancers had taken 
place beforehand in order to do such 
a good job. The King of MayDay was 
Allister MacLeod, and the Queen was 
Cathy Maguire. The colorful stream- 
ers, which hung from the pole, add- 
ed a splash of color and brightness. 
All these students did an exception- 
al job of weaving and dancing around 
the Maypole. 


During the week prior to the MayDay 
celebrations, several special act- 
ivities took place. One of these 

was the exchange of May baskets be- 
tween Stallbrook students and visit- 
ors to Bellingham's Senior Center 
(located across the street from the 
school). 


The MayDay Cele- 
bration for 1990 
was a great suc- 
cess. We hope it 
continues to de- 
light future gen 
erations. A T%A- 
DITION HAS BEEN 
BO iN! 


THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD CROSSING 
Hazel: Burr Forsberg- 


I was born and brought up on my 
grandfather Whipple Chilson's farm 
in South Bellingham, Jan.30,1896. 
The New Haven and Hartford Rail* 
road ran through the back of the farm. 
It crossed a back road to Bellingham 
Center, and unguarded crossing. The 
road was a short cut to the main road. 


When I was a teenager I flagged 
the) trainsto.go ‘to tHarttord, cconn: 

I had never gone so far away alone. I 
waS going to visit a girl who was a 
schoolmate: 

Going through Connecticut, I saw 
fields of green plants with large 
leaves and a barn in the middle of 
the field. That evening at the dinner 
table I said,"I saw nutmeg plants 
growing for thei first time." My host . 
was puzzled. "What did they look likey 
I described them. "Oh", he said, "those 
were tobacco plants. What made you 


My grandfather leased the land tdthink they were nutmegs?" "Isn't 


the railroad with the understanding 

thet two trains a day could be flag- 
ged at the crossing, a morning train 
from Boston and an evening train to 

Boston. It was for anyone"s use. To 

Keeprat open, it had ito: be, usedi:a 


certain number of times during a year, 


It was fearful and awe-inspiring 
to stand at that crossing, waving an 
umbrella or a large white handker- 
chief and watch that big,black engine 
come towering down the track. 

My heart beat like a trip-hammer, 
Would it really stop??It did!! Down 
would hop the conductor and push you 
up the high step and up to the little 
platform, then before you could open 
the door to the car, he had signaled 
the train to go on. They were lona 
trains. 


Connecticut called the 'nutmeg state'é 
I'm sure I read it in my geography 
book. 

After my sister was married and 
lived in a suburb of Boston, she 
would come out on the morning train, 
arriving at 9:30 and take the even- 
ing train back at 5 P.M. every week 
OES Ooty, 

At South Station in Boston,we 
could but a ticket for South Bell- 
ingham. At the flag-crossing, we 
bought a ticket from the conductor. 

There was the "ghost train" used 
forrepecial,occasions./'T only) know 
that it was all white. 

Also the electric car line ran 
by the front of ithe hottse and through 
more of the farm land. 

Today, all the railroad tracks 
are gone. 


##XHX ANOTHER MEMO VY ##H* 


One afternoon, the tev. Davenport 
of the Bellingham Bavtist Church 
came to see my sister-in-law,Olive 
Burr, about singing some solos 


Meanwhile, my friend, Gertrude 
thodes :came. We had planned to take 
a long walk. So, I excused myself 
and we set out. 


We had not gone far, when we saw a 
train stop in midfield and men run- 
ning down the track. I thought one 
of my brother's calves must have 
gotten loose and on the track. 


I told my friend we had better go 
back and see what had happened. 


Rev. Davenport had left the house 
and had driven across the track in 
front of the train. It was a double 
track with no warning signal. Whe- 
ther he didn't look both ways or 
was blinded by the sun.It was known 
that he was hard of hearing. He 

was killed instantly and his car 
was a total wreck. 


I televhoned the news to *rancis 
Thayer's store in the Center and 
asked someone to report it to his 
family. The parsonage was nearby. 


meee eminem eo per) aes Weses seer te “ So aveeiecee tre a 


(Mrs. Forsberg sent us this article 
after reading THE RAILROAD CROSSING 
by Hezekiah Strong in issue 110 of 
The Crimpville Comments). We hope 
that some of our articles will jog 
your memories and prompt you to send 
us additional articles. 


Wid 


y 


_ 
—— 
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QUESTIONS? & ANSWERS: 


Question: Where were the railroad 
stations in Bellingham? 


Answer: The stations end t”’eir lo- 
cations - 

(1) Caryville, on the Needham - 
Woonsocket Line, known as the "Air 
Line." The station was: in E. B. 
Stowe's store and postoffice, and 
stood on the north side of Pearl 
Street on the south side of the 
tracks. 

(2) North Bellingham, at Maple 
Street, north of the road, south 
side of the tracks. 

(3) Midland, also known as Bell- 
ingham Junction, on Depot Street 
where the Woonsocket line crossed 
the Franklin-Milford track. The 
station stood in the southwest 
corner of the junction. The line 
has been taken up from Millis to 
near Woonsocket. 

(4) South Bellingham, located on 
the Franklin-Blackstone line, at 
Centre Street. It is difficult to 
pinpoint the actual location of 
this station, as a change in the 
street layouts makes it confusing. 
Using old timetables as a guide, 
it appears that the depot stood 
on the north side of the former 
double-tracked main line, easterly 
of Centre Street. The railroad 
crossing can still be seen at that 
location, but is not necessarily 
the station site. No pictures of 
this station are known to exist. 
There has been no explanation as 
to why the station was placed so 
far away from South Bellingham 
center, when the old line ran near 
Crooks Corner. 

The only trackage in service now 
is that running between Franklin 
and Milford via Unionville, now 
known as Forge Park. 

The Needham-Woonsocket line once 
was a busy line with several daily 
passenger trains, and freights 
handling shipments of straw goods, 
boots and shoes and textiles. 

The Midland Division line from 
Franklin to Blackstone once car- 
ried New England's finest trains. 


Pride goeth beforea fall. 

A fool and his money are soon parted. 
Many hands make light work. 

Too many cooks spoil the broth. 
Silence is golden. 

Those who can, do; those who can't, teach. 
Keep vour nose to the grindstone. 

There’3 no gains without pains. 

We eat by the sweat of our brow. 

A small leak will sink a great ship. 
Little strokes fell great oaks. 


You never miss the water till the well runs 


dry. 


A rolling stone gathers no moss. 


You can't teach an old dog new tricks. 

Where there's smoke there's fire. 

You can catch more flies with honey than with 
vinegar. 

Opening a can of worms. 

‘While the cat's away, the mice will play. 

The pot calling the kettle black. 

There's something rotten in Denmark. 

Nothing ventured, nothing gained. 

I've got other fish to fry. Pr 

As ye sow, so shall ye reap. 

‘Every dog will have his day. A 

What goes around, comes around. 

Bringing home the bacon. 


A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. That's another kettle of fish. 
If conceit was consumption, he'd be consumed.What's sauce for the goose is sauce for the 


You may as well eat the devil as drink his 
broth. 

There's nothing that goes over the devil's 
back that doesn't come under his belly. 


To thine own self be true. 


_ gander. 
Feed a cold and starve a fever. 
You made your bed, now lie in it. 
Where ignorance is bliss, tis folly to be 
wise. 


There's none so blind as he who will no see. Make hay while the sun shines. 
You can't put a young head on old shoulders. You never miss what you've never had. 


A watched kettle never boils. 

The nearer the bone, the sweeter the meat. 

One robin doesn't make a spring. 

Variety is the spice of life. 

Little pitchers have big ears. 

An ill wind blows no good. ‘4 

Jack of all trades, master of none. 

A champagne appetite and a beer pocketbook. 

Tepes non broken,’ don't fix it. 

A moment on the lips, forever on the hips. 

The saddest words from tongue or pen are 
the words "It might have been". 

The 
died. 

The 

You can't judge a book by its cover. 

All the world loves a lover. 

No sense, no feeling. 

Taking over like Grant took Richmond. 

Looking like the cat that swallowed the 
canary. 

Grinning like a Cheshire Cat. 

Two's company, three's a crowd. 

Don't put all your eggs in one basket. 

Like trying to find a needle in a haystack. 

Going over like a lead balloon. 

Spare the rod and spoil the child. 

Don't look a gift horse in the mouth. 

The early bird catches the worm. 

You can't make a silk purse out of a sow's 
ear. 

A chip off the old block. 

Not worth a plug nickle. 


Don't trust him as far as you can throw him. 


Fair exchange is no robbery. 


operation was a success but the patient 


spirit is willing but the flesh is weak 


The calm before the storm. 

Every cloud has a silver lining. 

Bury the hatchet. 

Kick the bucket. 

Opening Pandora's box. 

Running around like a chicken with its head 
ag Wh ET © haps 

Turning over a new leaf. 

All that glitters is not gold. 

Wet one's whistle. 

Good things come in small packages. 

Say what you mean and mean what you say. 

He's a bubble off plumb. 

For every season there is a reason. 

Always paddle your own canoe. ? 

Out of the mouths of babes. 

The tail wagging the dog. e 

Survival of the fittest. 

It will warm the cockles of your heart. 

Nip and tuck. 

That's the way the cookie crumbles. 

Left with a bitter taste in the mouth. 

That's a horse of another color. 

Blood is thicker than water. 

What can't be cured must be endured. 


Putting on the dog. 
It's the cat's meow. ? 
@ 


* Stewing in your Own juice. 


Turning a deaf ear. 

Penny wise and pound foolish. 
Blowing your own horn. 

Wearing many hats. 

We lost the fight but won the war. 
{Lh 3s mol Overs ti i thesfacitady sings, 
A rose is a rose iS a rose. 


*: 


Don;t make mountains out of mole hills. 

She's got a bee in her bonnet. 

Cleanliness is next to Godliness. 4 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 

Out of sight, out of mind. 

Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 

Cold hands, warm heart. 

Do unto others as you'd have others do unto 
you. 

Neither a borrower nor lender be. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

A dog that brings a bone will carry one. 

When the days begin to lengthen the cold 
begins to strengthen. 

Beauty is as beauty does. 

We get too soon old and too late schmart. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

There's safety in numbers. 

A new broom sweeps clean. 

Not worth a tinkersS dam. 

Live in hope and die in despair. 

He's digging his grave with his teeth. 

Money doesn't buy happiness but it pays 
for the miseries we enjoy. 

Long in the tooth. 


DEATHS 
April 
Ruth Spieler 
Rene Couture 
May 
Arthur E. Forget 
June 


Raymond C. Streeter 
Bernard R. Pleau 
Arthur F. MacNeil 
Brother Andre' 
Vincent Rogowski 
Constance Gagne 
Robert Stratman 
Eugene L. Dusablon 
Evelyn Stearns 
William E. Greene 
July 
J. Rosaire Brien 
Henrietta Dagley 
Alberta (Norcross) Arnold 
Rosalba Rotatori 
Mary Poitras 
Richard A. Santoro (son of Claire 
Fitzpatrick) 
Richard J. Sullivan Sr. 
Willis W. Burgess 
August 
Frances M. Altomonte 


Donald C. Johnson (former B.H.S. foot- 


ball coach) 


2UTH SPIELE? ?%EMEMBE teD 


The Commission members were deeply 
saddened by the death of Ruth Wentzel 
Spieler last April. 

Over the years, Ruth has been a 
‘silent partner' to the Commission. 
She donated many artifacts, pictures 
and knowledge to us and had a keen 
interest in the history of Bellingham 
She and Chet and Ida Hood received 


citations at our ADRES GS gtcas Day in 
May of last year. ll were instru- 


mental in safeguarding local history. 

Ruth was born in Newton but came 
to Bellingham as a young girl. Bell- 
ingham was the childhood home of her 
mother, Rubie Wales. Many of her 
ancestors are buried in Oak Hill Cem- 
etery, a private cemetery where Ruth 
was a trustee for many years. 

Her dad drove the horse drawn bargv 
to transport the children to and from 
school. Later, her brother Walter, 

a former Commission member, drove the 
more modern barge. 

Ruth was a seamstress and did sew- 
ing for many townspeople. In later 
years, her hobby was quilting and 
making lovely potholders that she 
Shared with her friends. | 

Through the years, Ruth befriend- 
ed many people. She quietly lived by 
the "Good Book". She will be sorely 
missed by all who knew her but 
especially by those who knew her as 
a dear friend. 


MOONEE ae 


_DONATIONS 


Mildred Hughes 
Marshall Cowen 

James Cobb 

Margaret Gaskill 
Rachel Boyaval 

Aubrey & Ruth Sweezey 
Diana Crooks 

Arthur & Lea Collings 
Mr.& Mrs. Harry York 
Mitson Realty Trust 
rrank P.Homburger 
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MHoRE TOLD ALL -THE FARMS-~GO~-??? 


baoGesummer, while vacationing, I 

Pravered through an area (85% farms). 
peving hidis’ ; C 

ae See ne eee chee Pomee Where did all the FARMS go? Probably 
; ony a keke eh. into developments, homes, schools, 

and white farmhouses was a sight to new roads, etc..I guess you could 

behold. What 2a shame that allvof that call it progress(but is it really?? 

has disappeared from the Bellingham Peo trai feel? ) 

landscape! If only we could travel » 

back in time--a generation or two-- 


meyetdecided Lim qust a. coumtry— 
qari vat heart. 1..miss seeing the 
fields, barns, animals. More often 
than not, it was a family operation- 
where is the family, now??? 


Children and young folk of today 
HaveecOrgorto'a zoo, etc. to’ see live 
animals--Such a big part of our 
heritage is missing. 


Premyemind's eye, ‘I've been travel- | 

ing up and down the streets of Bell- Mf 

ingham and this is wnat I recall-- - 
Carrol White's SUOtT IS 
Thomas’ chicken ‘farm’ Burr's 
Stearns" pig farm Town Farm 


LFThayer'"s StallBrook 
HiPi&s Schafer's 
Kay's Whipple's 
Bates" 
Proctor P.Cooke's 

Graoks'' 

Curtis chicken “farm 

Wades' 


Whiting's chicken farm 
Do you believe it? 18 farms that I 


can remember. You can probably think | 
of some that I missed. ve 


Jey 


YANKEE Magazine has always been a New 
England Country favorite around home. 
Just this past January, the edition 
carried some information on our little 
patch of the world. 


A feature article called “Where Chick- 
en Is Always in Style" highlighted < 
local restaurants in Bellingham. Both 
The Beverly and Ma Glockner's were 
mentioned. 


folks in these parts have always known 
that these two fine restaurants serve 
delicious, hearty fare. Now, with the 
circulation afforded through Yankee 
Magazine, many others will know of 
these appetite-pleasing pleasures. 


--excerpts from the article-- 

The Blackstone twiver Valley, which me- 
anders southeast from the vicinity of 
Bellingham, Massachusetts to Pawtucket 
Rhode Island, is famous for 2 great 
inventions. One was the first American 
cotton mill, built by Samuel Slater in 
Pawtucket in 1793. The other is chick- 
en family-style, which means freshly 
roasted chicken, deep-fried potatoes, 
and unique to this area, macaroni 
shells topped with tomato sauce. 


There is no monument marking the birth 
of chicken family-style. However, it 
is generally granted that it started 
in what is now the Bocce Club. from 
there it expanded to Wright's farm 

and also to Ma Glockner's, which open- 
ed in 1937. "We had 30,000 chickens 
and didn't know what to do with them," 
recalls Bill Glockner of his parents’ 
poultry farm."My mother said, ‘Maybe 
if I cooked them...' and that's how 
the restaurant started.” Arthur God- 
frey and Michael Dukakis were two who 
endorsed their chicken and their 
trademark hot Swedish cinnamon rolls. 


Joe Blaise told me that people kept 
asking how the chicken was cooked??, 
so I made up a name--berched--However, 
one of his cooks let drop that the 
chicken is deep-fried, steamed, then 
grilled. But he refused to give away 
the secret seasonings, the same ones 
used by Ma Glocknew in 1937. 


(from the Providence Sunday 
Journal--Jyne 19, 1988--by Barbara 
Polichettiy | 


One winter night my mother, my fath- 
er, my sisterLea and I all headed to 
Bellingham, Mass., for one of our 
favorite meals out---a dinner at Ma 
Glockner's, the restaurant famous 
for its chicken, sticky sweet cinna- 
mon rolls and coconut custard pie. 


Lea and I always love the ride. We 
equeal and bury our heads in each 
other's shoulders as we pass the 
scary old cemetery with the crypt 
door built right into the hilisides 
There is a funny old junkyard with 
heaps of grinning Cadillacs. And 
there is our favorite bumpy road, all 
country houses, tall trees, curves 
and sudden roller coaster dips that 
take our stomachs by surprise. 


The delicious meal is over, and we 
start the ride home, warm and full. 


Childhood memories still seem the 
Desteotsa lie 


poe 
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Obeyed, 


BELLINGHAM REJUVENATED 


A Vision 


Dear Bellingham, still dear to me, 
Though I have been so long away; 
In foreign lands I thought of thee, 
gust as I think of thee today. 


| Thou art somewhat behind the times, 


So we are apt to think of thee,-- 


|] But not so far as are these rhymes 


Behind what rhyming ought to be. 


| Then pray accept this lay of mine, 


Pepeperauventure, may be so 


| These rhymes of mine and fame of thine 


May knit and help each other grow. 


Tis true thou art no seaport yet, 


No steamers up Charles river ply, 
But better times--do not forget-- 

Are surely coming, by-and-by. 
Already engines puff and blow, 

And endless trains are through thee 
And telegraphs come in and go” Aviad we 


Are for their precious treasures 


| And the pure waves by speckledPtrét 
} And mills and Baptists utilized. 
|'Charles river was, 


when we were boys, 
In summer-time a precious boon-- 


it Otmeneme we cooled our surplus joys 


By SWimming in it Sunday noon. 
‘No Sabbath-schools had come about 
Our intermissions to bedin, 


But at Charles river we found out 


That we must either sink or swim. 


|The law of swimming that God gave, 


And in our natures wrote it down, 
will help us skim the wave, 
But disobeyed, will help us drown. 
So has each law of every code 
That God has made for you and me 
|For guiding us along life's road, 
A blessing and a penalty. 
Wsuch lessons by Charles river taught 
Ere Sunday-schools had dared intrude 
\Were far too good to be forgot, 
m And some, perhaps, not quite as gooa@ 
If you'd been selfish, you'd have said 
"Stay here, my children, where I am- 


\Be not by wild ambition led; 


Stay here and work for Bellingham." 
If you'd done so , my friend, perhaps 
You would have been a city now, 
And they have shown how city chaps 


Could teach, preach and hold the plough 
ee 


With tidings fresh from all the world 
# YOur streams that pabble round about, 


MORE BELLINGHAM POET XY 


VYOULe DED SeaudeucbrDa ts: 
YOUD Mules e Wion ther certain cures 
Have been at work, like Hybla's bees 
To sweeten other hives than yours. 
Some,goaded by ambition's spurs 
To hasten on the work of fate, 
Have gone out west as governors, 
To train the wild-wood up a state; 
Some have gone off from home to preach 
Where some few sinners bid them come 
While twenty John the Baptists each 
Might find enough to do at home. 
Your Deacon B_, with common sense 
And kindly heart, for forty years 
Blessed his old church in Providence, 
And dying left it bathed in tears. 
Let Mendon boast she gave him life-- 
All other boastings were a sham-- 
His church, post-office, playmates, 
Were products all of Bellinghan. 
lEVerVOLTeENLiMmes —LOLecOLd? chat tnou, 
O! Bellingham, would rouse thee soon, 
And morning light is breaking now, 
And soon twill be with thee, high 
Wealth has begun to catch the thought, 
Rough acres where he found his bride 
Might all be made a: charming spot-- 
And even now tis being tried. 
The roughness now begins to fade, 
And beauty comes in fresh and fair, 
And,soon the plough and hoe and spade 
Will leave a very Chatsworth there- 
And other acres round about 
And other farms the race begin. 
The gray old times are hobbling out, 
And the new era tripping in, 
And as the actors come and go 
Each, with fresh projects to propose 
Old Bellingham, before you know, 
Will bud and blossom as a rose. 
AndeSoonmthis Rayowalisned=ics. light 
On all the acres that are thine, 
Till shallow tillage takes its flight 
And skill and labor make them shine. 


wife 


Then will thy Bateses, Thayers,Cooks , 
Thy Smiths and Darlings, Wights ans 
aa 
Whose names are on the assessors' books 
But which I cannot now recall-- 
Will be merchants, farmers, clerks, 
And bankers, brokers, engineers, 
Learned experts in all kinds of works, 
And feats unknown in former years,-- 


Bellingham Rejuvenated--contd...... 


The girls, sustained by women's rights 
Learn how to mend, stitch, and sew 
And also learn in higher flight 
How oats, peas, beans and barley grow 
That godd old church with locks, se 


Roused by her pastor's pen tod gue 


Will with her labors day by day 


Become more vigorous,strong 2nd 
young, 


And her young sister, scarcely weaned, 
Although her time has been so brief, 
Has from the neighboring acres gleaned 
Full many a good,ripe yellow sheaf. 
And all these churches cannot save 
Or have enrolled upon their lists, 
May salely be, whiscnacysbenave, 
GoodsChristian,Unuversalists: 
For although men may reach the skies, 
Whatever Christian badge they wear, 
The safest way to Paradise 
I-think must.be.by water .there. 
My muse was born a Baptist muse, 
And howe'er close when she communes 


She thinks the muse of different views’ : 


May sing with her the heavenly tunes 
Thus can you, friends, my vision see 

That issued from my dreamy brains 
Of what old Bellingham will be 

As certain aS my name is Haynes. 
I may not live.to see the day 

When.all I've sung of. shall appear, 
BUS Li can ~see. whenvery vRay 

Betokening that the day is ‘near, 

Oh! ‘could I see*thee asythou twast, 
And children at their old employ, 

I dygo" tO” Seessar anys cost, 
Thy men and women, girls and boys 

Thy future, chanted in my rhymes, 
Were it to prove exactly. such 

Would show, indeed, far batter times 
But would not please one half as much. 


Charles Thurber..circa 1890 
et in a ae Ae ee a ae ae 


The difference between genius 
and stupidity is that genius has its 
Liven Sy 


Man is the only animal that plants grass in the 


spring, then fights its growth all summer. 
(Ralph Hadley-Good Housekeeping) 
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Aging Years 


The aging years weave wisdom, 
A tapestry of time, 

And younger lives regard you 
With respect and awe sublime. 


Age is atime of beauty, 
The tide of youth has fled 
And left upon the beaches 
The loving years ahead. 


For love with age increases, 
And precious are the hours, 
May peace and love surround you 
And crown you with life’s flowers. 


— Lois Tiffany 


SELF CONTROL 


It takes a little courage 

And a little self-control 
And some grim determination 

If you want to reach a goal. 


It takes a deal of striving, 
And a firm and stern set chin 
No matter what the battle, 
If you really want to win. 


There's no easy path to glory, 
There's no easy road to fame. 

Life, however we may view eis 
Js no simple parlor game, 


BUE. 1t"'s prizes feall for fighting, 
For endurance and for grit; 
For a rugged disposition 
And a don't~know-when-to-quit. 
~anonymous- 
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PAmOnewan twa two, ‘an!as <a" 


Many of us recall singing the alphabet in school - 
but singing in arithmetic class? Well.... 
Then again, perhaps Asa Fitz made "rithmatick" a 


more enjoyable subject back in 1845 with his 
Sing-along. 
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THINK 


If you think you are beaten, you are: 
If you think you dare not, you don't. 
If youslike to win, but think you ‘cam @ 
It's almost a cinch you won't. 


TIME “LI#S---- 

Guess Who??? 
"Color Me Blue" If you think you'll lose, you're lost: 
Sor out in the world we find 

Success begins with a fellow's will: 
It's aldsein the state,of minds 


If you think you are outclassed, you ane: 
You've got to think high to rise. 

You've go to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 


Life's battles don't always go 

To the stronger or faster man; 
But soon or late the man who wins 
Is the man who thinks he can. 


Before 
~Anonymous - 


RELY ON YOU 2SEL#? 


In battle or business 

whatever the game, 
inslaw; on in Love,.atewe 

ever the same; 

In the struggle for power, or the 

scramble for pelf 
Let this be your motto-- 

“pelyson, yourself." 

-Anon.- 


GOALS 


You must have long-range goals to 
keep you from being frustrated by 
short-range failures. 


~Charles Noble- 


DEL ARR NHHEE 
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